Introduction 



Muruganar (1890-1973) is widely regarded as being one of the foremost devotees of Bhagavan. 
He was instrumental in getting Bhagavan to compose the verses that comprise Ulladu Narpadu 
and Upadesa Undiyar, two of Bhagavan’ s major philosophical poems, and he composed 
thousands of poems of his own that either praised Bhagavan, recorded his teachings or expressed 
gratitude to Bhagavan for having established him in the Self. 

In his earlier life he was known as C. K. Subramania Iyer, although his parents called him 
Sambamurthi. Before coming to Bhagavan he was a well-respected Tamil scholar who served on 
a prestigious committee that was compiling the definitive Tamil dictionary. He also worked as a 
schoolteacher and private tutor. 

It was a visit by Dandapani Swami, his father-in-law, that prompted him to go to 
Tiruvannamalai in September 1923. When Dandapani Swami showed him Aksharamanamalai, 
Bhagavan’ s 108 verses in praise of Arunachala, Muruganar immediately recognised that Ramana 
Maharshi was the Guru he had been actively seeking. He decided to pay a visit to Tiruvannamalai 
and see him. On the way there he composed eleven verses in the Arunachaleswara Temple. Most 
of the verses, addressed to Bhagavan as Siva, contained pleas for grace. Muruganar has described 
this first visit and the background that led up to it in two of his poetical compositions: 

‘Will I, an unworthy ignorant one, ever be accepted as a devotee by Lord Siva 
who, as the Divine Guru with the wealth of grace, showed clearly to the world the 
greatness of Manikkavachagar? And even if I get such a chance, will I be able to sing 
of the glories of his grace-showering feet in the same way as Tiruvachakam 
[Manikkavachagar’ s most famous poetical work]?’ 

Like many other thoughts that arose in my mind, this thought, a long time ago, 
appeared and disappeared, like a flash of lightning manifesting in the sky. 

Then I heard from devotees who had redeemed themselves by taking as their 
support the grace of the one at Tiruvannamalai, who is the embodiment of true jnana, 
and who shines as the flame of true tapas. When they spoke of the greatness of his 
grace, they melted in joy. Hearing them, I was lost in admiration and unceasing 
joy.... 

The compassionate Supreme One, who is endowed with jnana, then decided in 
his heart to be my Lord and Master. 

There was in me a thirst, an intense longing to subside [into the Self], that was 
prompted by the thought of the divine feet, which abound in grace. So, like one who, 
suffering from thirst, comes across a Ganges of cold water, on an auspicious day, a 
golden day for my thirst, I went [to Ramana Maharshi] with eleven verses that began 
‘Leaving Mount Kailas...’ and met the excellent sage, the jnana Guru, the ocean of 
mauna, the bestower of jnana. 

In the same way that wax melts on encountering fire, on seeing his feet, my mind 
dissolved and lost its form. Like a calf finding its mother, my heart melted and 
rejoiced in his feet. The hairs on my body stood on end. Devotion surged in me like 
an ocean that has seen the full moon. Through the grace of chitshakti [the power 
inherent in consciousness], my soul was in ecstasy. 

With an unsteady and quivering voice, I read the eleven verses and placed them 
at his feet. At that very moment he graciously looked at me with his lotus eyes. From 
that day on, the praises given out by my impartial tongue belonged only to him. 




From the way he bestowed his grace, becoming my Lord and Master, I was 
completely convinced that he was Siva himself. As my new ‘owner’, he made my ‘I’ 
and ‘mine’ his own. 

Even if I get submerged in the miry mud [of this world], I will not forget the 
mighty nobility of the bountiful bestower of grace. 1 

In September 1923 Bhagavan was still living in a small thatched hut that had been erected 
over his mother’s samadhi. Muruganar felt unsure of the correct way of approaching him, so he 
remained for some time outside the hut. Bhagavan solved the problem by coming outside and 
saying ‘ EnnaT [‘What?’]. In Tamil Nadu, this is a standard way of ascertaining what business a 
new visitor has. 

In response to this query Muruganar began to sing the verses that had been composed by him 
in the temple, but emotion got the better of him. Tears welled up in his eyes and he was unable to 
proceed. 

‘Can’t you read?’ asked Bhagavan. ‘Give it to me. I shall read it myself.’ 

Bhagavan then read out the poem. Up till this time Muruganar had been very particular 
about annotating his poems with a specific raga or melody, since it was traditional that metres or 
themes had to be sung in a particular way. After this first encounter with Bhagavan, he was never 
able to sing his poems again. 2 

Muruganar stayed for several days on this first visit, and during this period he had several 
ecstatic and visionary experiences. These experiences were so intense, Muruganar felt that if he 
stayed in the ashram any longer, he might abandon his family life and stay with Bhagavan full- 
time. Not wanting to leave his mother without any means of support, he went back to his job in 
Madras. 

He returned three months later, in December 1923, with more poems for Bhagavan. One of 
them was entitled ‘Tiruvembavai’, which is the name of a very famous poem that 
Manikkavachagar composed in Adi-annamalai more than a thousand years ago. Muruganar’ s 
version began with the words, ‘Let us bathe in and sing the glories of Annamalai Ramana who 
bestows his grace through his eyes...’. 

Siva had appeared before Manikkavachagar in the form of a human Guru to grant him 
liberation from bondage. As an expression of his love and gratitude, Manikkavachagar praised the 
grace and greatness of Siva, his Guru, in Tiruvachakam, one of the great classics of Tamil 
devotional literature. Muruganar had long hoped that Siva would fulfil this same role for him, and 
that he too would be allowed to sing the praises of Siva in the form of his own Guru. Muruganar 
had decided that Bhagavan was Siva in the form of his Guru even before he first met him in 
September 1923. This is clear from the first verse that Muruganar composed in the 
Arunachaleswara Temple while he was on his way to meet Bhagavan: 

Guru Ramana, Siva, as once you left 
Mount Kailas and the company of the gods 
And came to cool Perunturai to drink in 
The sparkling words of Vachagar, 

Now again you have come to fair Aruna town 
Wishing to hearken to this fellow’s puerile words. 3 



1 Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai, ‘Origin of the work’, lines 1-16, and Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai, 
‘Tiruvandappahudi lines 49-80. 

2 This elaboration of the first meeting was given by Muruganar to V. Ganesan, who recorded it in 
‘Obeisance to the Poet-saint: Muruganar’. See The Mountain Path, 1973, pp. 202-3. The text of the 
introduction up to this point has been taken from The Power of the Presence, Volume Two, pp. 97-99. 

3 Homage to the Presence of Sri Ramana, (verse 184 of Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai) tr. K. Swaminathan. 
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‘Vachagar’ is Manikkavachagar, and Perunturai was the coastal port in Tamil Nadu where 
Siva chose to manifest in a human form for him. 

When Muruganar showed up at Ramanasramam with a poem in praise of Bhagavan that had 
the name of one of Manikkavachagar’ s most famous works, it was clear that Muruganar had 
begun to fulfil his long-held desire of having a relationship with Bhagavan that was similar to that 
which Manikkavachagar enjoyed with Siva. Sadhu Om has described what happened next: 

He [Muruganar] one day composed his ‘Tiruvembavai’ beginning with the words 
‘ Annamalai Ramanan’ . Seeing that the verses of that song were replete with many 
sublime features similar to Manikkavachagar’ s Tiruvachakam, Sri Bhagavan 
playfully asked, ‘Can you sing like Manikkavachagar?’ Though Sri Muruganar took 
these words to be a divine command from his Guru, he prayed to him, ‘Where is 
Manikkavachagar’ s divine experience of true jnana, and where is my state of ajnana? 

Only if Bhagavan removes my ajnana by his grace will it be possible for me to sing 
like Manikkavachagar; by the mere talent of this ego, how is it possible to sing like 
him?’ 

Referring to the grace which Sri Bhagavan bestowed on him the moment he 
prayed thus, Sri Muruganar sings in the ‘Nul Varalaru’ of Sri Ramana Sannidhi 
Murai : 

...I said, ‘Where is my ignorant mind, which is like an owl blind to the 
bright sunlight, and which is darker than even the darkest darkness, and 
where is his experience of Self [ atmanubhuti ] which surges as true jnana 
devoid of dark delusion? To compare me with him is like comparing a 
firefly with the sun!’ As I said thus I languished, and as I languished that 
Lord who shines in my heart stirred my mind and made it blossom by his 
grace, and thus without my doing, he composed the work Sri Ramana 
Sannidhi Murai so that his true glory should flourish and shine exalted. 

Thus, becoming a target of Sri Bhagavan’ s divine love, Sri Muruganar was 
transformed into an exalted divine poet. Just as Lord Siva made Manikkavachagar 
sing Tiruvachakam, having bestowed upon him atmanubhuti, so Sri Bhagavan made 
Muruganar sing Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai like Tiruvachakam having in a single 
moment stirred his mind by his grace and having thereby bestowed upon him that 
same anubhuti. 

The first edition of Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai was published in January 1933. Though it 
contained over 1,200 verses, there was an important omission. Tiruvachakam begins with a 
ninety-five-line poem entitled ‘Siva Puranam’ in which Manikkavachagar praises Siva, but Sri 
Ramana Sannidhi Murai had no equivalent poem as an introduction. Kanakamma has described 
how this lacuna was remedied: 

In the first edition of Ramana Sannidhi Murai there was no poem corresponding 
to ‘Siva Puranam’ of Tiruvachakam. Since this work was patterned on 
Tiruvachakam, it seemed incomplete to that extent. So Muruganar started composing 
a poem on the same lines. His inspired pen quickly wrote two hundred lines. At this 
stage a doubt arose in his mind as to what would be the appropriate title for this 
[work]. The obvious title could be ‘Siva Puranam’, since Siva’s name is dear to his 



Ramana’ s Muruganar, pp. 57-8. 




devotees and Ramana was the embodiment of Lord Siva. But the verses were 
extolling the glory of the Lord as Ramana. So why not call it ‘Ramana Puranam’? 

Thus tossed by doubt Muruganar left the place, leaving the lines at Ramana’ s feet. 

When he returned in the evening Ramana handed back the poems. A great 
surprise was in store for Muruganar. Ramana had distinctly written ‘Ramana 
Puranam’ not only at the top of the work but also at the top of each and every page. 

He had not stopped with that. He had himself composed three hundred more lines and 
completed the work.... 

When the second edition of Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai was [about to be] 
published these verses were also added. Muruganar had included a footnote to 
indicate that the first two hundred lines had been composed by him and the remaining 
three hundred by Bhagavan. After correcting the proof he handed over the matter to 
Ramana. While going through it Ramana saw the footnote and remarked, ‘Are only 
these [lines] written by Bhagavan?’ Muruganar at once saw his error. Were not the 
earlier ones too a product of Ramana’ s grace? He at once prostrated to Bhagavan and 
with profuse tears said ‘Nothing is written by me. Everything flows from your grace.’ 

He then promptly deleted the footnote. 5 

‘Ramana Puranam’ was completed in early 1938, 6 and it was included in the second edition 
of Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai that was published in April 1939 by Ramanapadananda, a devotee 
who undertook the responsibility of publishing most of the poetry that Muruganar wrote during 
Bhagavan’ s lifetime. 

The concluding portion of ‘Ramana Puranam’ , a section that runs approximately from line 
233 to 540, contains teachings, written by Bhagavan himself, that have never before been 
published in English. A partial translation of Sri Ramana Sannidhi Murai was published by Sri 
Ramanasramam several years ago, 7 but it did not contain either ‘Ramana Puranam’ or some of the 
other longer poems that appeared in the original work. 

We are giving the whole work here, along with many explanatory notes that we hope will 
add useful extra information and shed light on some of the more obscure passages. A complete 
and new translation of ‘Siva Puranam’ has also been given so that readers can compare the two 
works. 

The translation, editing and annotations have been done by Robert Butler, T. V. 
Venkatasubramanian and David Godman. 



5 Ramana’ s Muruganar , pp. 12-13. 

6 A concluding venba verse gives the date of its first reading as February 8th, 1938. 

7 Homage to the Presence of Sri Ramana , translated by Prof. K. Swaminathan, 1994. 




Ramana Puranam 



A puranam is an ancient story. The title of the work can therefore be roughly translated as 
‘Recounting the Ancient Glory of Ramana ’. While he is telling his tale and simultaneously 
singing the praises of his Guru, Muruganar takes the position that the same Siva who took the 
form of Manikkavachagar’ s Guru took a human form again in order to bestow his grace on him. 

The subtitle of ‘Siva Puranam’ — ‘The Eternal Nature of Lord Siva, Enduring Through the 
Ages’ - is therefore appropriate for this work as well since it includes praise of the transcendent 
unmanifest Siva, Sivam, praise of the Siva who performed the various heroic deeds that are 
recorded in the Puranas, and extensive portions that sing the glories of that same Siva who took 
the form of Ramana Maharshi in order to bestow liberation on devotees. 

The original Tamil poem of ‘Ramana Puranam ’ is a single verse comprising 540 lines. The 
line numbers are given on the left in bold type. 



1-2 Long live the mantra ‘ Namo Ramanaya’, 
for the benefit [of all living beings]. 

Long live the fragrant lotus feet of the True One, 
who releases us from [our ignorance] ! 

The beginning of the work echoes the first two lines of ‘Siva Puranam ’: 

Long live [the mantra] Nama Sivaya/ Long live the feet of the Master! 

Long live the feet that never, even for an eye’s blink, leave my heart! 

‘Namo Ramanaya’ means ‘Obeisance to Ramana’ and ‘Nama Sivaya’, the sacred mantra of 
all Saivas, means, ‘Obeisance to Siva 

3-8 He it was who 

as I suffered in the whirl [of birth and death] 
forgetting the inescapable reality of the beginningless link 
between the head [the jiva ] and the foot [the Self], 

inspired in me, wretched cur that I was, 
the madness of devotion. 

He removed the defect of the wandering ego-mind, 
shaped me into a comely form 
through the purification [of my consciousness], 
kindled the flame [of jnana ] for my salvation’ s sake, 
made me perform the fire-sacrifice of jnana 
through the observance of devout austerities, 
bathed me in his blissful gaze [at the sacrifice’s end] 
and became my Lord and Master. 

When one or more lines are indented, it indicates that a clause or a series of clauses are 
qualifying the subject or last word of the preceding unindented line. When the text reverts to the 
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left-hand margin, there is a continuation from the previous unindented line. 

The ‘madness of devotion’ is not to be viewed as a negative quality since it removes the 
defect of attachment to the world. Bhagavan makes this clear in Aksharamanamalai, verse 66: 

With madness for you, you have freed me from madness [for the world]. Grant me now 
the cure for all madness, O Arunachala! 

9-12 [At one time] the Lord, 

the sight of whom is ambrosia to the eye, 
and upon whom even the celestials 
eagerly seek to feast their gaze, 
was enthroned in royal estate 
upon Mount Kailash with his consort Uma, 
delighting the eyes 

of the assembled eighteen hosts of heaven. 

Having begun his work by praising his Guru Ramana and by giving a description of the 
effect that Bhagavan’ s grace had on him, Muruganar now moves on to a section in which he 
summarises some key events from the life of Manikkavachagar. It starts with a scene in Siva Loka 
in which Siva is about to take the decision to manifest on earth as Manikkavachagar’ s Guru. 

Siva first summoned Nandi, his divine vehicle, and ordered him to take birth in the form of 
the saint, Manikkavachagar: 

13-14 ‘Go’, he said [to Nandi], ‘learn, practise and demonstrate 

the nature of lofty and surpassing divine love [parabhakti ], 
so that those who are spiritually mature may know it 
and reap its benefits.’ 

15-16 Thus did he speak, 

he who bears an eye upon his forehead, 
he whose sole intent is to bestow 
the bliss of his grace upon [all] jivas. 

17-20 Thereupon, without leaving the divine presence, 

that adept of sahaja nishta, the drum-master, divine Nandi, 

who, knowing well that the supreme Lord 
was the reality of his own existence, 

became possessed of a devotion that transcended duality 
and transformed himself into the form of Manikkavachagar. 

Sahaja nishta is abidance in the natural state of the Self. 

In one of Appar’s poems (Tevaram 3035 in the 6th Tirumurai ) the name Nandikeswara is 
qualified by the word ‘vachaka’. Though it probably means ‘who plays on the drum’, some 
commentators have taken this line to be an indication that Nandi incarnated as 
Manikkavachagar. This interpretation became a popular belief, but most scholars no longer 
believe that this Appar verse contains a reference to Manikkavachagar since it is now accepted 
that Appar lived and wrote in the sixth century AD, whereas Manikkavachagar probably lived 
about three hundred years later. 

Ramana Maharshi summarised the main events of Manikkavachagar’ s life for Suri 
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Nagamma in September 1947: 



Manikkavachagar was bom in a village called Vaadavur (Vaatapuri) in Pandya 
Desha. Because of that people used to call him Vaadavurar. He was put to school 
very early. He read all the religious books, absorbed the lessons therein, and became 
noted for his devotion to Siva, as also his kindness to living beings. Having heard 
about him, the Pandya king sent for him and made him his prime minister and 
conferred on him the title of Thennavan Brahmarayan, i.e., ‘Premier among 
Brahmins of the South Though he performed the duties of a minister with tact and 
integrity, he had no desire for material happiness. His mind was always absorbed in 
spiritual matters. Feeling convinced that for the attainment o/jnana, the grace of a 
Guru was essential, he kept on making enquiries about it. 

Once the Pandya king ordered the minister to purchase some good horses and 
bring them to him. As he was already in search of a Guru, Manikkavachagar felt that 
it was a good opportunity and started with his retinue carrying with him the required 
amount of gold. As his mind was intensely seeking a Guru, he visited all the temples 
on the way. While doing so he reached a village called Tirupperundurai. Having 
realised the maturity of the mind of Manikkavachagar, Parameswara assumed the 
form of a schoolteacher and for about a year before that had been teaching poor 
children in the village seated on a street pial near the temple. He was taking his meal 
in the house of his pupils every day by turn. He ate only cooked green vegetables. He 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival of Manikkavachagar. By the time 
Manikkavachagar actually came, Iswara assumed the shape of a Siddha Purusha 
[realised soul] with many sannyasis around him and was seated under a kurundai 
[yellow amanth] tree within the compound of the temple. Vaadavurar came to the 
temple, had darshan of the Lord in it, and while going round the temple by way of 
pradakshina, saw the Siddha Purusha. He was thrilled at the sight, tears welled up in 
his eyes and his heart jumped with joy. Spontaneously his hands went up his head in 
salutation and he fell down at the feet of the Guru like an uprooted tree. Then he got 
up and prayed that he, a humble being, may also be accepted as a disciple. Having 
come down solely to bestow grace on him, Iswara, by his look, immediately gave him 
jnana upadesa [initiation into true knowledge] .That upadesa took deep roots in his 
heart, and gave him indescribable happiness.. With folded hands and with joyful 
tears, he went round the guru by way of pradakshina, offered salutations, stripped 
himself of all his official dress and ornaments, placed them near the guru and stood 
before him with only a kaupina on. As he felt like singing in praise of the Guru, he 
sang some devotional songs, which were like gems. Iswara was pleased, and 
addressing him as ‘Manikkavachaka’ [one whose speech is gems] ordered him to 
remain there itself worshipping him. Then he vanished. 

Fully convinced that he who had blessed him was no other than Iswara himself 
Manikkavachagar was stricken with unbearable grief and fell on the ground weeping 
and saying, ‘Oh, my Lord! Why did you go away leaving me here ? ’ 

The villagers were very much surprised at this and began a search for the person 
who was till then working in their village as a schoolteacher, but could not find him 
anywhere. Then they realised that it was the Lord’s leela. Some time later, 
Manikkavachagar got over his grief, decided to act according to the injunctions of 
Iswara, sent away his retinue to Madurai, spent all the gold with him on the temple 
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and stayed there alone. 1 



This final act, and the motivation behind it, are alluded to in the next five lines of ‘Ramana 
Puranam ’. 

21-26 The love of that devotee, 

which had endured from birth to birth, 

suddenly and swiftly flared up like a kindled flame, 

and in that ecstatic state, in which he was conscious of nought 

save the feet [of the Lord], 

which guided him on the path to salvation, 

he considered that the supreme purpose 

of the hoard of virtuously accumulated treasure 

which the king of the land 

that is ennobled by the harmonious Tamil tongue 

had given to him to procure horses 

was holy service of the temple 
wherein the Lord had manifested 
in the form of the Guru. 

There are two principal accounts of Manikkavachagar’s life: The Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, 
which is an account of the various miraculous deeds that Siva performed in and around the 
temple of Madurai, and Tiruvadavur Adigal Puranam, a poetic recreation of Manikkavachagar’s 
life that was composed several centuries later. Bhagavan is following the earlier account in his 
narration. The phrase ‘virtuously accumulated treasure’ is a reference to the Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam version, to a verse in which Siva himself tells the king that the money Manikkavachagar 
donated in an act of love had been acquired through righteous means: 

O King whose rule has transcended the way of unrighteousness! Since all your 
wealth has been accumulated through righteous means, its nature is sacred. 
Therefore, with delight, the blemishless Manikkavachagar offered the wealth to me 
and my devotees. 2 

Bhagavan takes up the story again: 

Hearing all that had happened, the king immediately sent an order to 
Manikkavachagar to return to Madurai. But how could he go to the king without the 
horses? If he wanted to purchase them then, where was the money? Not knowing 
what to do, he prayed to Lord Siva for help. That night Lord Siva appeared to him in 
a dream, gave him a priceless gem and said, ‘Give this to the king and tell him the 
horses will come on the day of the Moola star in the month ofSravana’. 

Startled at that vision he opened his eyes but the Lord was not there. 
Manikkavachagar was however overjoyed at what had happened. He put on his 
official dress and went to Madurai. He gave the gem to the king, discussed the 



1 The main events in Manikkavachagar’s life were narrated by Bhagavan in Letters from and Recollections 
of Sri Ramanasramam, by Suri Nagamma. This extract and all the subsequent stories about 
Manikkavachagar that were narrated by Bhagavan have been taken from pages 5-12 of this work. 

1 Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, verse 3053. 
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auspicious time when the horses would be arriving and then was anxiously waiting 
for the day. He did not however resume his official duties. Though his body was in 
Madurai, his mind was in Tirupperundurai. He was merely biding his time. 

The Pandyan king, however, sent his spies to Perundurai and found out that 
there were no horses there meant for the king and that all the money meant for their 
purchase had been spent in the renovation of the temple. So he immediately put 
Manikkavachagar in prison, making him undergo all the trials and tribulations of jail 
life. 

Muruganar mentions some of these incidents in the next four lines of ‘Ramana Puranam 

27-30 On hearing from the king’s servants 

that the king was demanding his return, 
his mind was thrown into confusion 
and, seeking refuge at the feet of Lord Sankara, 
he explained his predicament. 

Whereupon the Lord first provided him with 
a brightly sparkling ruby of incalculable worth, 
upon seeing which the king’s fury turned to joy. 

This is how Bhagavan continued with his narrative: 

Meanwhile, as originally arranged, on the day of the Moola star, Iswara 
assumed the guise of a horseman, transformed the jackals of the jungle into horses, 
and brought them to the king. The king was astonished at this, took delivery of the 
horses and according to the advice of the keeper of the stables, had them tied up at 
the same place where all his other horses were kept. He thanked the horseman 
profusely, and after sending him away with several presents, released 
Manikkavachagar from jail with profuse apologies. 

31-35 [Later] transforming packs of jackals 
into horses of illustrious blood-lines, 

he [Siva] appeared in the presence of [King] Arimardana Pandiyan, 

on account of the austerities he [the king] had performed, 

arrayed in the intrinsic beauty 

that eclipsed the beauty of rubies and emeralds, 

and mounted upon the steed of the Fair Word [the Vedas], 

Joyfully accepting the king’s salutation, 

he handed over the reins [of the horses], saying: ‘Pray, take [them].’ 

This was not the end of the drama. As Bhagavan explains in the next portion of the story, the 
transformation of the jackals was only temporary. 

The same night the new horses changed into their real forms, killed all the horses 
in the stables, ate them, created similar havoc in the city, and fled. The king grew 
very angry, branded Manikkavachagar as a trickster and put him back in jail. Soon, 
in accordance with Iswara’ s orders, the waters of the River Vaigai rose in floods and 
the whole of the city of Madurai was under water. Alarmed at that, the king 
assembled all the people and ordered them to raise the bunds of the river. For the 
purpose, he ordered that every citizen should do a certain amount of work with a 
threat of dire consequences should he fail to do his allotted work. 
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36-40 That very day, at dead of night, 

those horses, reverting to the form of jackals, 
ran howling through the city, causing much distress. 

Furious with the saint, the king cried out: 

‘Do you know who it is you have tried to deceive?’ 

When, burning with rage, the king cruelly tortured him, 
the water of the Vaigai River rose in flood 
and rushed toward the city [Madurai]. 

This flood, a leela of Siva, brought a new character into the story. Bhagavan takes up the 
story again: 

There was in Madurai an old woman by name Pittuvani Ammaiyar. She was a 
pious devotee of Lord Siva. She was living alone earning her livelihood by daily 
preparing and selling pittu [ sweetened powdered rice pressed into conical shapes]. 

She had no one to do her allotted work on the river bund nor had she the money to 
hire a person to do it. She was therefore greatly worried and cried, Tswara! What 
shall I do?’ 

Seeing her helplessness, Iswara came there in the guise of a cooly with a spade 
on his shoulder and called out, ‘Granny, granny, do you want a cooly?’ 

‘Yes, ’ she said, ‘but I don ’t have even a paise in my hand to pay you. What to 

do?’ 

He said, 7 do not want any money and would be satisfied if you give me some 
portion of pittu to eat. I shall then do the allotted work on the river bund. ’ 

41-46 In order to quell that flood, 

The bliss-bestowing embodiment of Compassion, 

who alleviates the woes of devotees who solicit the Lord’s aid 
by bearing them upon his resplendent head, 

became a labourer, toiling strenuously 
for [a wage of] sweet cakes. 

He carried earth upon his head for the old dame Vanti [Pittuvani Ammaiyar], 

whose worthiness was such that even the exalted ones, 

who have gained the highest spiritual attainment, 

might bow down in adoration upon seeing her, 

she who, through surrendering, has merged non-dually with him. 

Though Siva volunteered to do the work and took payment in advance, he did not seem 
inclined to contribute much to the anti-flooding project. Bhagavan narrates what happened next 

Pleased with that offer, she began making pittu but they did not come out in the 
full shape but were broken. Surprised at this she gave all the bits to the cooly. He ate 
as many of them as he could and went away, saying that he would attend to the bund- 
raising work. Surprisingly, the dough with the old woman remained intact even 
though she had prepared and given bits of the pittu to the cooly. The cooly went to 
the work spot but instead of doing the work, lay down there idly, standing in the way 
of others doing their work. 

The king went round to inspect the progress of the work and found that the 




portion allotted to Ammaiyar remained unattended to. On enquiry, his servants told 
him all the pranks of that cooly. 

The king got infuriated, called the cooly and said, ‘Instead of doing the allotted 
work, you are lying down and singing ’. 

So saying, he hit the cooly on the back with a cane he had in his hand. The blow 
recoiled not only on the king himself but on all living beings there and all of them 
suffered the pain on that account. The king immediately realised that the person hit 
by him was Parameswara himself in the guise of a cooly. The king stood aghast. 

Parameswara vanished and soon a voice from the sky said, ‘O King! 
Manikkavachagar is my beloved devotee. I myself did all this to show you his 
greatness. Seek his protection. ’ 

Soon after hearing that voice, the king went to see Manikkavachagar and on the 
way he stepped into the house of Pittuvani to see her. By that time she had already 
got into a vimanam [a heavenly chariot] and was on her way to Kailash. The king 
was greatly surprised and saluted her and from there he went straight to 
Manikkavachagar and fell at his feet. Manikkavachagar lifted him with great respect, 
and enquired of his welfare. 

The king entreatingly said, ‘Please forgive me and rule this kingdom yourself. 
Manikkavachagar, looking at the king, said with kindness, ‘Appah! [a term of 
endearment]. As I have already agreed to serve the Lord, I cannot be bothered with 
the problems of ruling a kingdom. Please do not mistake me. Rule the kingdom, 
looking after the welfare of the people. Henceforth you will have nothing to worry 
about. ’ So saying, smilingly, he put on the dress of a sannyasin, and went about 
visiting holy places, singing the praises of Siva. 

47-50 When, through the miracle of the blow that he [Siva] received, 
he revealed himself as the One 
whose eightfold form knows no limit, 
he made the king realise his minister’ s greatness, 

and caused him [Manikkavachagar] to devote his life to the service of Lord Siva. 

51-52 Later, he commanded that ascetic, 

rich in the wisdom of embracing Sivam, 
bidding him repair to Tillai’ s beautiful Golden Hall. 

Tillai ’s Golden Hall is the shrine in the Chidambaram Temple in which Nataraja performs 
his cosmic dance. 

Muruganar now takes a brief break from his Manikkavachagar narrative in order to say 
how much Bhagavan enjoyed his poetic works, but then he continues with the final story from 
Manikkavachagar’ s life: 

53-54 The beauteous Lord, though he transcends thought and speech, 
took great pleasure in the compositions [even] of one such as I, 
who, with mind intoxicated, was no better than a ghost. 
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55-60 That most noble saint of Tiruvadavur [Manikkavachagar] 
merged indistinguishably with Sivam, 
who, as his Guru, had reformed and redeemed him, 
and from his holy mouth flowered forth 
the Tiruvachakam and the Tirukkovaiyar, 
the essence of which is the experience of true jnana 
that cannot be described, 

and which can only be gained through sweet grace 
upon the destruction of the powerful bonds of ignorance. 

Lines 55-60 refer to the culminating event of Manikkavachagar’ s life. Bhagavan now 
completes his story by explaining this event in more detail: 

He [Manikkavachagar] was going from one place to another until he came to 
Chidambaram. While witnessing Nataraja’s dance he started singing heart-melting 
songs and stayed in that place itself. Then one day Nataraja, with a view to making 
people know the greatness of Manikkavachagar and to bless those people with such 
an excellent collection hymns, went to the house of Manikkavachagar in the night, in 
the guise of a brahmin. 

He was received cordially and when asked for the purpose of his visit, the Lord 
smilingly and with great familiarity asked, ‘It seems you have been singing hymns 
during your visit to the sacred places of pilgrimage and that you are doing it here 
also. May I hear them? I have been thinking of coming and listening to you for a very 
long time but could not find the required leisure. That is why I have come here at 
night. I suppose you don’t mind. Can you sing? Do you remember them all?’ 

‘There is no need to worry about sleep. I shall sing all the songs I remember. 
Please listen. ’ 

So saying Manikkavachagar began singing in ecstasy. The Lord in the guise of a 
brahmin sat down there writing the songs on palm leaves. As Manikkavachagar was 
in ecstasy he hardly noticed the brahmin who was taking down the songs. Singing on 
and on he completely forgot himself in the thought of God and ultimately became 
silent. The old brahmin quietly disappeared. 

At daybreak the dikshitar [priest] came to the Nataraja temple as usual to 
perform the morning puja and as he opened the doors he found in front of the 
Nataraja image on the doorstep a palm-leaf book. When the book was opened and 
scrutinised there were in it not only the words ‘Tiruvachakam’, it was also written 
that the book was written as it was dictated by Manikkavachagar. It was signed 
below, ‘Tiruchitrambalam /TJdaiyan’, meaning ‘the Owner of] Chidambaram’ . The 
stamp of Sri Nataraja was also there below the signature. Thereupon all the temple 
priests gathered in great surprise and sent word to Manikkavachagar, showed him 
the Tiruvachakam and the signature of Nataraja and asked him to tell them about the 
meaning of the hymns. 

Manikkavachagar did not say anything but asked them to accompany him, went 
to the temple of Nataraja and standing opposite to the Lord said, ‘Sirs, the Lord in 
front of us is the only answer to your question. He is the answer’. 

After having said that he merged into the Lord. 

Suri Nagamma said that as Bhagavan was narrating the story, his voice was choked with 
emotion, and at the end, unable to speak any more, ‘he remained in ecstatic silence ’. 

Only one small detail is missing from this account. After Manikkavachagar had sung all the 
songs that comprise the Tiruvachakam, the brahmin asked him to sing a completely new work. 
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Manikkavachagar obliged by composing Tirukkovaiyar on the spot. These two texts are the only 
extant works of Manikkavachagar. 

61-62 Long live the glory of the fair and golden hands 
with which he [Siva] wrote down [these works] 
that they might shine forth [in the world] 
as befitted his divine intent 

that the world should know them and attain salvation! 

Muruganar, a naturally humble and self-deprecating man, would never equate himself with 
Manikkavachagar, either as a poet or as a devotee. However, he did believe that, just as Siva was 
the real divine author of all of Manikkavachagar’ s works, that same Siva, in the form ofRamana 
Maharshi, was the true author of all his own works. Lines 61-62 are therefore to be taken as 
comments on Muruganar’ s own works as well as those of Manikkavachagar. 

The following verses, composed by Muruganar, give an illuminating insight into both 
Bhagavan’s high opinion of the Tiruvachakam and Muruganar’ s experience of its true essence. 
The first four verses are comments by Bhagavan himself; in the final two Muruganar reveals that 
Bhagavan, whom he calls ‘Padam’, gave him the true jnana that is the ultimate meaning of the 
Tiruvachakam verses: 

1296 Manikkavachagar’ s Tiruvachakam expresses in words the exuberant, graceful 
experience o/Sivam, which transcends speech. 

1295 Tiruvachakam is a work that deserves to be experienced. The meaning of its 
sweet verses is beyond intellectual knowledge. 

1324 When asked by others about the meaning of the Tiruvachakam, the great and 
saintly Manikkavachagar pointed at the subtle chidakasa [space of 
consciousness] and merged in it. 

1325 The Tiruvachakam is a sea of divine honey expressing the God-experience that 
puts an end to the birth-misery of getting caught in the womb. 

2018 Padam gave me jnana as the distilled essence of the sweet syrup, 
Tiruvachakam. 

1565 Padam made me merge in the essence of the Tiruvachakam, [revealing it to be] 
the ultimate conclusion of the Vedas/ 

63-66 The wondrously glorious One, 

remaining as the transcendent sky of consciousness, 
sets spinning with the string of worldly bondage 
the tops of all beings. 

Long live the feet that are the being-consciousness-bliss 
of him who does not stir even a little 
as all else whirls about! 



3 Padamalai, pp. 354-5. 
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67-70 Long live the royal sceptre 

that abolishes the whirl of births 

for those who remain united with his feet, 

which remain fixed in place, 

unwavering like an axle, 

which display in their nature no hint of any bias, 

being like a cool shady tree in the desert 

that cools the burning heat 

of those who seek refuge in them! 

71-74 Long live the immutable state of Arunesan 
who brings his devotees to salvation, 
permanently halting the chariot of birth 
that repeatedly whirls them along in torment, 
rushing with the speed of the wind 
along the four pathways 
and through the seven circles 
upon a tempestuous and ever-changing course ! 

Arunesan is Arunachala-Siva, the divine Lord of Arunachala. 

The four pathways may be a reference to the traditional four ways in which birth can take 
place: born from a womb; born from an egg; germinating in the earth - seeds for example; and 
by perspiration. There is an ancient traditional belief that insects are generated by perspiration. 

The seven circles could be a reference to the seven divisions in which jivas may take birth: 
gods, men, beasts, birds, reptiles, aquatic creatures, and immovable beings such as trees and 
plants. The various combinations of the four ways and the seven circles total 8.4 million, which is 
the traditional figure of the number of life forms that one may incarnate in. 

75-6 Long live the feet of the sovereign 
who brings tranquillity to the minds 
of those who have become strong 
in their practice of devotion and faith 
the moment they look upon him! 

77-82 The hearts of those devotees 

who have gained the light of jnana 
from the jewel-like Guru 

whose radiant beauty shines forth, 

having brought to extinction 

the minds of those who are most qualified, 

will not cling to any other light 

whose nature is delusion, 

but will dwell triumphantly 

as the shining non-dual supreme space. 

May [his feet] enfold all 

this world of imaginary appearances 

that is reduced to nothingness 

by the powerful light of that Supreme Expanse! 
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83-84 When merit and demerit accumulate, 

they are only exhausted by experiencing them. 

85 Hence, I will enter into joyful union with him, 

only to be separated again, 
when thoughts arise. 

86-90 The grace-bestowing word of our Lord, 
who abides as the Self, 

becomes the means through which our suffering will end. 

Through his speech 

that parts us from the suffering that parts us from him 
he gives us answers that enable us 
to be never parted from him. 

May those words, 

without ever leaving this foolish heart, 
shine out clearly, even in the deepest darkness, 
and abolish my bondage. 

91-92 From his holy mouth holy words flow forth, 
conferring blessings, spoken 
in the flawless language of heaven, 
that his loving devotees might flourish. 

‘The flawless language of heaven ’ is a reference to an idea that also appears in the 
following Padamalai verse: 

Like an incorporeal voice emanating from the heavenly sphere, Padam [Bhagavan] 
utters in ringing tones words of surpassing Siva- jnana. 4 

The idea of the bodiless voice from the sky was explained by Bhagavan in the following 
comment: 

Once, we were all listening to the radio in the Jubilee Hall. At the end of the 
programme the names of all the artistes were announced. Bhagavan said, ‘See! The 
radio sings and gives speeches. It even announces the names of the performers. But 
there is nobody inside the radio. In the same way my existence is also like the sky. 
Though the body may appear to speak, like a radio there is no individual person 
/asami ] inside. There is only God [Sami], ’ 5 

93-94 Let him rule perfectly 
over all living beings, 
exercising his sovereign authority 
by his unique word that sustains 
the lineage of his devotees 
as their support and protection. 

‘The unique word’ is a reference to the phrase ‘summa iru’. meaning ‘be still’, or ‘be quiet’. 



4 Padamalai, ‘Bhagavan Padam’ chapter, verse 13. 

5 Ninaivil Niraindavai, by Kanakamma, p. 199. 
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